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A CROSS-CULTURAL  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  PERCEPTION 


Chapter  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Wherever  social  relations  or  interpersonal  relations  are  involved, 
social  perception  runs  as  an  undercurrent,  either  implicitly  or  explicitly. 
Perhaps  the  primary  importance  of  social  perception  derives  from  the 
assumption  that  overt  forms  of  social  behavior  are  "steered"  by  the  per- 
ception of  social  environment.  Many  problems  in  interpersonal  relations 
turn  out  to  be  in  some  measure  the  consequence  of  perceptual  distortion. 
Social  perception,  it  may  also  be  added,  is  closely  related  to  one’s  per- 
ception of  self. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  there  are  three  major  elements  which  we 
will  confront  in  a study  of  social  perception.  They  are  (a)  the  situation  or 
context  in  which  the  person  to  be  judged  is  embedded,  (b)  the  person  who 
is  apart  from  the  situation  and  (c)  the  perceiver  himself.  In  the  present 
study,  the  first  two  elements  are  not  of  special  interest.  The  main  point 
of  interest  is  the  third  element,  the  perceiver  who  is  shaped  and  sensitized 
by  his  or  her  particular  cultural  background.  We  are  interested  in 
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examining  the  "selective- tuning"  on  the  part  of  the  perceiver  in  perceiving 
certain  aspects  of  both  the  self  and  other  people  in  preference  to  others. 

The  present  study  aims  to  analyze  the  consistent  trends,  termed  here 
"self- styles,  " in  individuals  that  influence  them  in  perceiving  others.  It  is 
assumed  that  these  self- styles  are  determined  fairly  well  by  societies  and, 
therefore,  it  is  proposed  to  examine  the  variations  of  these  self-style  orien- 
tations in  terms  of  culture.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  and  assess  the 
differential  importance  of  personal  and  social  characteristics,  although  it 
is  feasible.  So,  by  "social  perception"  we  refer  to  the  consistent  tendency 
to  look  for  certain  attributes  in  the  other  as  influenced  by  self-concept. 

Social  perception  as  evidenced  by  self- styles  seems  hard  to  measure. 
There  is  in  the  literature  no  suitable  or  well-accepted  method  for  assessing 
this  across  different  groups  or  cultures.  In  the  present  study,  we  attempt 
to  tap  these  self-styles  by  focussing  our  attention  on  the  nature  of  the 
immediate  reactions  of  the  subject  in  looking  at  himself  and  others.  What 
are  the  characteristics  at  the  level  of  consciousness  which  are  tapped  by 
subjects  as  important  in  "structuring"  or  "placing"  another  person?  The 
present  study  makes  a beginning  in  this  direction  and  aims  to  study  the 
appropriateness  of  the  methodology  for  obtaining  a measure  of  self- styles 
in  different  cultures  and  to  relate  them  to  social  perception.  In  the  present 
study,  therefore,  attempts  are  made  to  examine  the  differences  between  the 
Indians,  white  Americans  and  American  Negroes  in  self-styles  and  to  study 
how  far  these  differences  are  related  to  and  are  potential  in  influencing 
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self-image  and  social  perception  of  each  of  these  groups  of  subjects. 

Existing  Research  in  the  Area 

Many  studies  on  the  question  of  interpersonal  choice  and  perception 
suggest  that  people  are  attracted  to  others  with  a personality  complementary 
to  their  own.  Leary^s  (1957)  theory  is  one  illustration.  Other  studies,  such 
as  that  of  Winch,  V.  Ktsanes  and  T.  Ktsanes  (1955),  found  only  some  support 
for  this  contention.  According  to  them,  in  interpersonal  perception  we 
assume  that  persons  whom  we  like  will  have  traits  more  similar  to  our  own 
than  will  persons  toward  whom  we  feel  neutral  or  dislike.  Altrocchi  (1959) 
and  Rodgers  (1959)  fail  to  support  this  notion.  When  asked  to  describe 
themselves,  and  on  another  occasion  to  describe  their  friends,  persons  are 
likely  to  assign  many  of  the  same  traits  to  their  friends  that  they  assign  to 
themselves.  We  may  expect  a similar  mechanism  to  operate  in  our  present 
study  also. 

As  far  as  the  cross-cultural  studies  in  this  area  are  concerned,  there 
are  hardly  any  studies  covering  peoples  of  India  and  America.  There  seems 
to  be  no  direct  study  as  yet  on  the  kind  of  problem  as  that  attempted  in  the 
present  study.  However,  a few  researchers  have  made  some  attempts  in 
similar  directions  in  recent  years.  Mukherjee  and  Verma  (1966)  designed 
a study  to  compare  American  and  Indian  college  students  with  respect  to  the 
ways  in  which  they  rated  a set  of  statements  about  behavior  that  a person 
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might  like  to  display.  They  found  a number  of  statements  rated  differently 
by  the  two  groups  and  they  interpreted  these  differences  in  terms  of  the  ways 
the  traits  represented  by  these  statements  are  perceived  as  socially  approv- 
ed or  disapproved.  Attempts  are  made  to  account  for  the  differences  in 
terms  of  a differing  process  in  the  two  countries.  In  another  study,  Gordon 
and  Kakkar  (1966)  found  significant  mean  differences  between  male  and 

female  groups  for  five  of  the  six  value  scales  they  used.  These  differences 

\ 

reflected  known  value  difference  between  the  two  cultures.  However,  there 
is  hardly,  if  any,  study  relating  the  work  of  Riesman  et  al.  (1961)  on  char- 
acter types  to  social  perception  as  attempted  in  the  present  study.  It  will 
therefore  be  appropriate  to  give  a brief  description  of  the  character  types 
as  conceived  by  Riesman  et  al. 

Description  of  Riesman*s  Types 

Riesman  et  al.  (1961)  present  an  analysis  of  the  change  in  social 
character  and  values  and  discuss  the  impact  of  demographic  trends  as  well 
as  technological  changes  in  societies.  They  argue  that  a "society  of  high 
growth  potential  develops  in  its  members  a social  character  whose  con- 
formity is  insured  by  their  tendencies  to  follow  tradition,  " while  the  period 
of  "transitional  population  growth"  is  associated  with  an  inner-directed 
personality  and  the  period  of  incipient  population  decline  with 
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other-directed  (p.  8), 

According  to  these  writers,  in  a "tradition-directed"  society  the  "type 
of  social  order  is  relatively  unchanging,  the  conformity  of  the  individual 
tends  to  reflect  his  membership  in  a particular  age-grade,  clan,  or  caste"; 
and  "little  energy  is  directed  towards  finding  new  solutions  of  age-old  prob- 
lems, to  which  people  are  acculturated"  (p.  11).  A person  in  this  society 
has  a well-defined  functional  relationship  to  other  members  of, the  group. 

In  these  societies  attention  is  focussed  on  securing  strict  conformity,  in 
publically  observable  words  and  actions,  that  is  to  say,  behavior. 

An  "inner-directed"  society,  on  the  other  hand,  is  "characterized  by 
increased  personal  mobility,  by  a rapid  accumulation  of  capital  and  an  al- 
most constant  expansion"  (p.  14).  It  provides  greater  choices  and  demands 
greater  initiatives  in  order  to  cope  with  its  novel  problems.  The  term 
"inner-directed"  is  used  by  the  writers  to  cover  a wide  variety  of  types  and 
here  "the  source  of  direction  for  the  individual  is  said  to  be  Unner'  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  implanted  early  in  life  by  the  elders"  (p.  15).  The  individual 
in  this  society,  nevertheless,  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  competing  tradi- 
tions. In  the  phase  of  cran^i'cional  growth,  people  of  inner-directed  charac- 
ter do  gain  a feeling  cf  -^*itrol  over  their  own  lives.  Other  people,  and  not 
the  material  environment,  are  the  problem.  The  inner-  directed  person  is 
very  much  concerned  with  his  good  repute.  He  goes  through  life  less 
independent  than  he  seems,  obeying  an  inner  piloting. 

According  to  them  "the  other-directed  types  are  to  be  found  among 
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the  upper  income  groups"  (p.  20).  For  these  people,  contemporaries  are 
the  source  of  direction.  He  keeps  in  touch  with  others  and  he  is  exception- 
ally sensitive  to  the  actions  and  wishes  of  others.  This  permits  a close 
behavioral  conformity.  He  aims  to  keep  up  with  others  in  the  society  in 
quality  of  his  experience. 

The  above  classification  of  society  into  the  three  character  types, 

namely,  "tradition-directed,  " "inner-directed,  " and  "other-directed,  " may 

\ 

be  taken  as  the  basis  for  an  analysis  and  interpretation  of  perception  of  the 
self  and  others,  although  their  theory  has  certain  limitations,  as  suggested 
by  Lip  set  and  Lowenthal  (1961). 

The  American  and  the  Indian  samples,  it  is  proposed,  represent 
"other-directed"  and  "tradition-directed"  societies,  respectively.  Typical 
members  of  these  societies  thus  may  be  expected  to  show  differences  in 
their  modes  of  perception  of  self  and  perception  of  others.  Further,  since 
in  this  study  the  American  sample  consists  of  both  Duke  University  students 
(American  whites)  and  students  from  North  Carolina  College  (American 
Negroes),  these  two  subsamples  may  also  be  expected  to  differ  from  each 
other,  although  they  both  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same  culture.  While  the 
American  whites  represent  the  typical  "other-directed"  type,  the  Negroes 
may  not  necessarily  be  likewise.  The  Negro  people  within  the  American 
social  structure  may  constitute  a subculture,  characterized  by  a transition 
stage  very  similar  to  that  of  the  "inner-directed"  society.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  this  group  is  bound  by  tradition,  it  is  aspiring  to  adapt  itself  to 
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the  ever  changing  requirements  and  attempts  at  greater  behavioral 
conformity. 

Selection  of  Variables 

The  present  study  attempts  to  treat  cultural  variations  among  the 

\ 

three  groups  as  an  independent  variable.  Based  on  the  theory  of  Riesman 
et  al.  {1961),  we  may  postulate  that  the  Indian,  the  Duke,  and  the  North 
Carolina  College  groups  correspond  to  the  ’'tradition-directed,  " "other- 
directed,  " and  "inner-directed"  character  types,  respectively.  On  the 
assumption  that  these  cultural  variations  may  foster  certain  consistent 
modes  of  social  perception,  attempts  are  made  to  treat  responses  presum- 
ably reflecting  social  perception  as  the  dependent  variable.  These  vari- 
ables are  measurable,  and  are  classifiable  in  terms  of  the  work  of 
Riesman  et  al.  into  three  self-styles  which  we  have  chosen  to  call  "ascribed- 
traits,  " "personal-traits,  " and  "values."  These  self-styles  are  preferred 
modes  of  responding  to  the  open-ended  questionnaire  used  in  the  study. 

These  three  self-styles,  or  dimensions,  are  postulated  on  the  basis  of 
their  tendency  to  reflect  and  relate,  respectively,  to  the  study  of  Riesman  et 
al.  on  three  character  types.  What  we  call  "ascribed-traits"  includes  re- 
sponses which  we  expect  will  be  looked  up  to  by  people  of  the  "tradition- 
directed"  society.  These  people  tend  to  conform  by  following  tradition  and 
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associating  themselves  with  institutions  like  nation,  race,  religion  and 
social  class.  This  reflects  their  need  to  belong  to  something  outside  of  the 
self  and  to  identify  self  in  terms  of  such  reference  points. 

The  "inner-directed"  person,  on  the  other  hand,  should  prefer 
"personal-traits."  This  includes  reference  to  self  as  an  individual  being 
with  certain  characteristics  and  traits,  and  occupying  a certain  position. 
This  includes  responses  which  directly  or  indirectly  imply  that  the  indi- 
vidual  has  a personal  identity,  power,  money,  education,  plans,  needs, 
physical  traits,  strength,  and  abilities.  This  represents  a kind  of  tendency 
wherein  individuality  of  character  is  highly  sought  in  meeting  the  demands 
of  situations. 

The  dimension  "values"  includes  attitudes,  opinions,  interests,  ambi- 
tions, and  specific  hobbies.  Attitudes  to  life,  politics,  education  and  sex 
come  under  this.  This  dimension  is  considered  to  be  related  to  social 
character  and,  consequently,  to  social  interaction,  and  this  is  expected  to 
be  typical  of  the  responses  given  by  people  of  an  "other-directed"  society. 

Besides  treating  the  cultural  variations  as  an  independent  variable, 
attempts  are  made  here  to  study  the  effect  of  sex  and  the  kind  of  situation 
presented  to  the  subject  on  social  perception.  Since  the  social  structures 
of  the  groups  vary  and  since  each  society  inculcates  and  endorses  its  own 
system  of  values,  presumably  differing  between  sexes,  we  may  expect 
male-female  positions  in  these  societies  to  differ  and,  consequently,  to 
affect  social  perception.  How  much  one  expects  in  each  situation  may  be 
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governed  by  the  type  of  social  character  of  the  society  in  which  one  lives. 

The  Indian  girl  may  look  at  the  other  in  a traditional  way,  because  that  is 
how  her  society  has  taken  control  and  shaped  her  personal  life  and  attitude. 
The  American  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  possibly  being  on  the  lookout  for  a 
husband,  may  want  to  know  a man's  background,  with  this  in  mind  in  her 
interactions.  Similarly  a girl  talking  to  another  girl,  as  compared  to  talk- 
ing to  a boy,  might  have  a different  criterion. 

In  a like  manner  social  perception  may  vary  according  to  the  kind  of 
situation  presented.  Since  social  interaction  is  a dynamic  process,  we  may 
expect  characteristics  of  the  situation  to  affect  perception.  Self-image, 
self-presentation,  and  perception  of  the  other  in  a social  situation  may 
differ  from  that  in  an  occupational  or  business  situation.  For  this  reason, 
out  of  the  many  different  situations  in  which  one  may  interact  with  the  other, 
two,  namely  social  and  occupational,  are  presented  in  this  study  to  elicit 
differences  in  perception. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  above,  the  following  assumptions  will  be 
verified  in  this  study: 

1.  To  the  extent  that  use  of  "ascribed-traits"  is  really  traditional, 
it  is  expected  that  the  "tradition-directed"  Indian  group  rather  than  the  other 
two  groups  may  be  more  characterized  by  this  reaction. 

Z.  "Personal-traits"  implies  an  inner  orientation  and  a tendency  to 
refer  to  self.  This,  in  effect,  represents  atternpts  to  gain  a feeling  of  con- 
trol over  one’s  life.  Hence  the  American  Negro  group  rather  than  the 
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others  may  be  more  characterized  by  this  type  of  response. 

3.  The  "values"  approach  to  social  perception,  more  than  the  other 
two,  should  get  into  the  core  of  social  character  and  interaction  with  peopl 
This  dimension,  then,  may  be  considered  as  related  to  "other-directed" 
type.  Hence,  the  American  whites,  rather  than  others,  may  be  more 


characterized  by  a "values"  orientation. 


Chapter  II 


METHOD 


The  technique  employed  was  to  administer  a questionnaire  to  a 
sample  of  American  college  students  in  North  Carolina  and  a sample  of 
Indian  students  in  Madras,  India,  and  to  make  a comparative  study  of  the 
data  obtained  from  these  two  samples  or  cultures.  The  questionnaire  was 
intended  to  elicit  data  pertaining  to  social  perception.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  questionnaire  was  to  present  the  subject  with  unstructured 
questions  which  provided  ample  scope  for  the  subject  to  tap  his  own 
resources  in  supplying  the  answers. 

Subjects 

The  American  sample.  The  questionnaire  was  administered  to  small 
groups  of  undergraduate  students  of  both  sexes  at  Duke  University  and  North 
Carolina  College,  Durham.  The  Duke  University  students  consisted  of  28 
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female  and  29  male  students,  while  the  North  Carolina  College  group  con- 
sisted of  18  female  and  47  male  students. 

Indian  sample.  The  questionnaire  for  the  Indian  sample  was  admin- 
istered to  a group  of  65  college  students,  35  female  and  30  male,  in  a 
graduate  school  in  Madras,  India.  The  questionnaire  was  administered  to 
students  in  groups  of  not  more  than  twenty  each.  The  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy in  the  graduate  school  assisted  in  the  collection  of  data  from  this 
sample . 

Construction  of  Questionnaire 

The  first  major  step  was  to  construct  a questionnaire  which  would 
yield  a measure  of  social  perception  among  the  college  population.  On  the 
basis  of  an  earlier  investigation  by  Back  (1966),  a preliminary  question- 
naire was  prepared  and  tried  out  on  a small  sample  of  students  at  Duke 
University.  The  same  questionnaire  was  tried  on  the  few  available  Indian 
students  at  Duke  University  to  find  its  suitability  in  terms  of  language  and 
structure  of  questions  for  the  Indian  population.  There  was  no  need  to 
make  any  major  change,  and  the  questionnaires  for  the  American  and  the 
Indian  samples  are  identical  and  comparable.  For  final  version  of  the 
questionnaire,  see  the  Appendix. 
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Specific  Items  on  the  Questionnaire 

Following  a brief  explanation  in  the  questionnaire,  the  subject  was 
asked  to  supply  five  answers  to  the  question,  "Who  are  you?"  These 
responses  gave  a measure  of  self-image  of  the  subject  in  this  study„ 

Next,  on  the  basis  of  the  assumption  that  the  process  of  perceiving 
the  qualities  within  the  self  would  tend  to  make  one  perceive  similar  quali- 
ties or  properties  in  the  other,  a set  of  questions  was  framed  which  pro- 
vided scope  for  expression  of  such  perceptual  tendencies.  Questions  used 
in  the  present  study  are  based  on  the  study  by  Back  (1966)  cited  earlier. 

In  the  present  investigation,  two  sets  of  questions  are  introduced,  one 
referring  to  a social  situation,  like  a party,  and  the  other  an  occupational 
or  business  situation.  The  subject  was  asked  the  following  questions,  which 
were  preceded  by  brief  i^nstructions : 

a)  If  you  were  to  meet  a person  of  the  same  sex  as  you  at  a party, 
what  would  you  like  to  know  about  the  person? 

b)  What  would  you  want  the  person  to  know  about  you? 

c)  If  you  were  to  meet  a person  of  the  opposite  sex  (to  you)  at  a 
party,  what  would  you  like  to  know  about  the  person? 

d)  What  would  you  want  the  person  to  know  about  you? 

For  the  occupational  situation,  the  subject  was  asked  the  following 
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questions,  which  were  preceded  by  brief  instructions; 

a)  Suppose  you  were  to  hire  or  employ  a person  for  a job,  what  would 
you  like  to  know,  besides  specific  qualifications,  about  the  person? 

b)  Suppose  you  were  to  be  hired  or  employed  by  a person  for  a job, 
what  would  you  like  the  person  to  know,  besides  specific  qualifications, 
about  you  ? 

These  questions  were  intended  to  provide  a measure  of  what  one  seeks 
to  perceive  in  the  other  and  how  one  likes  to  present  himself  to  the  other 
under  the  given  conditions.  Thus  the  questionnaire  in  sum  provided 
measures  on  the  three  aspects,  self-image,  self-presentation  and  percep- 
tion of  the  other. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  stage  to  describe  in  brief  the  basis  for  inclusion 
of  the  items  referring  to  interpersonal  perception  and  self-perception.  In 
terms  of  the  purpose  of  the  study,  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  measures  of  self- 
image  or  self-identification  by  asking  a simple  unstructured  question,  "Who 
are  you?"  Five  incomplete  sentences  beginning  with  "I  am  " 

were  to  be  answered  by  the  subject.  This  unstructured,  self-measurement 
instrument  is  similar  to  and  based  on  the  work  of  Kunh  (1959,  I960)  and 
Kunh  and  McPratland  (1954),  who  used  a Twenty  Statements  Test.  In  this 
test  the  subject  is  asked  to  make  twenty  statements  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Who  am  I?"  They  found  that  when  children  are  asked  to  describe 
themselves,  the  impact  of  their  parents’  definition  of  them  often  are  readily 
seen  in  the  results.  The  children  have  thus  formed  a rudimentary  self  out 
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of  the  images  that  these  significant  other  persons  have  of  them.  Adults, 
however,  are  likely  to  make  a greater  use  of  social  categories  with  age. 
One’s  self-regard  is  presumably  shaped  by  the  feelings  which  other  persons 
have  toward  him.  In  short,  the  self-image  one  forms  would  be  much 
related  to  a number  of  aspects  in  one’s  life,  including  developmental, 
social  and  personal. 

Scoring  the  Questionnaire 

All  the  information  contained  in  each  questionnaire  was  first  sorted 
into  a working  sheet,  using  codes.  The  coded  information  was  then  punched 
onto  IBM  cards  for  statistical  computation. 

The  next  step  was  to  prepare  a coding  manual  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
sorting  of  the  wide  variety  of  responses  into  specified  categories.  All  the 
responses  were  sorted  into  three  categories,  named  for  convenience  as 
follows; 

1.  Demographic  background. 

Z.  Other  personal  characteristics. 

3.  Values,  attitudes,  and  interests. 

Demographic  background.  This  consists  of  references  to  race, 
religion,  sex,  social  class,  marital  status,  position  in  family  and  family 
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Examples  of  responses  coming  under  this  category  are  the  following: 

"I  am  an  American/Indian; 

I am  a Christian/Hindu; 

I belong  to  North  Carolina/Madras; 

I am  wife  of  ; 

I am  the  oldest  son.  " 

Other  personal  characteristics.  This  consists  of  references  to 
present  occupation,  position,  personal  appearance,  plans,  and  abilities . 

Examples  of  responses  coming  under  this  category  are  the  following: 

I 

"I  am  a student; 

I am  a teacher; 

I am  a blond; 

I am  hoping  to  go  to  medical  school; 

I am  given  to  sense  of  humor.  " 

Values,  attitudes  and  interests.  This  consists  of  references  to 
values,  attitudes,  interests,  and  hobbies. 

Examples  of  responses  coming  under  this  category  are  the  following: 

"I  am  a lover  of  art; 

I am  a humanist; 

I am  God-fearing; 

I am  a sports  fan; 

I am  for  radical  changes  in  education.  " 

The  above  three  categories  represent  or  correspond  to  what  we  have 
called  "ascribed-traits,  " "personal-traits,  " and  "values,  " respectively. 
The  grouping  of  the  responses  into  three  categories  was  done  on  the  basis 
of  theoretical  constructs  of  Riesman*s  conception  of  society.  If  any 
response  could  not  easily  be  sorted  into  one  of  these  categories,  it  was 
resolved  by  discussion  with  Dr.  Back.  The  rationale  for  grouping  of  the 
responses  into  the  said  three  categories  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
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a)  The  responses  under  the  category  "demographic  background"  im- 
ply that  the  subjects  perceive  themselves  as  belonging  to  something  or 
somebody  outside  of  self.  We  call  this  "ascribed- traits.  " This  represents 
a kind  of  tendency  that  is  related  to,  and  characteristic  of,  people  of  the 
tradition-directed  society. 

b)  The  responses  coming  under  the  category  "other  personal  charac  - 

teristics"  seem  to  indicate  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  to  refer  to 

\ 

self  as  a factor.  This  is  related  to  achievement  orientation  and  what  one 
can  really  do.  This  represents  a kind  of  tendency  for  ingoingness  whereby 
the  individual  feels  a sense  of  confidence  and  control  over  his  life.  We  call 
this  "personal-traits."  This  is  related  to,  and  is  characteristic  of,  people 
of  the  inner-directed  society. 

c)  The  responses  to  the  category  "values,  attitudes,  and  interests" 
may  be  considered  as  very  much  related  to  social  character  and  are  conse- 
quently a reflection  of  contemporary  norms  and  behavior.  We  call  this 
"values."  This  tendency  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  people  of 
the  other-directed  society. 

Having  classified  the  responses  for  these  questions  for  the  entire 
sample,  the  next  step  was  to  make  a comparison  between  the  responses  of 
the  three  groups.  To  facilitate  this,  a comparable  weighting  was  necessary. 
This  was  achieved  by  determining  how  many  times  each  of  the  three  dimen- 
sions was  mentioned  by  each  subject  for  the  question,  "Who  are  you?" 

When  these  are  assessed  for  each  group,  they  give  the  relative  strength  of 
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each  of  the  three  dimensions  as  sought  by  the  three  groups.  This  score 
gives  an  overall  picture  of  what  style  or  dimension  is  characteristic  of 
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each  of  the  three  groups  with  regard  to  self-image.  To  determine  which 
style  is  characteristic  of  each  group,  the  number  of  responses  in  each  of 
the  three  categories  was  tallied.  This  yielded  a measure  of  the  subject's 
position  on  each  dimension,  that  is,  an  estimate  of  which  dimension  was 
strongest  in  him,  which  was  next  strongest,  and  which  was  least  strong. 

I 

Thus,  the  responses  were  scored  to  determine  the  number  of  times  each 
dimension  or  category  was  mentioned  by  each  group  of  subjects.  This 
gave  self-image,  as  reflected  in  the  dimensional  preferences  for  each 
group.  The  same  scoring  procedure  was  used  for  all  the  other  questions 
in  this  study  and  these  yielded  measures  of  self-presentation  and  perception 
of  the  other. 


Chapter  III 


RESULTS 


The  results  of  the  present  study  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  three 
broad  dimensions  or  self-styles,  namely,  ascribed-traits,  personal-traits, 
and  values.  The  data  are  analyzed  for  the  following: 

a)  Self-image,  which  is  revealed  by  the  responses  to  the  question, 
"Who  are  you?" 

b)  Self-presentation,  which  is  known  by  the  responses  to  the  ques- 
tions as  to  how  one  would  like  to  portray  himself  to  the  other, 

c)  Perception  of  the  other,  which  is  reflected  by  one’s  responses  to 
what  he  would  like  to  "seek"  or  perceive  in  the  other. 

In  this  study,  self-presentation  and  perception  of  the  other  are  also 
examined  separately  for  the  two  kinds  of  situations,  social  and  occupational, 
and  also  for  sex. 
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Self-Image 


In  the  following  tables  results  are  presented  f or  the  three  groups  for 
self-image.  These  results  are  shown  for  each  of  the  three  self-styles. 


Table  la.  Means  and  SDs  for  the  Three 
Groups  for  "Ascribed-Traits " 


Group 

Indian 

N.  C.  College 

Duke 

Total 

Mean 

1. 5714 

1. 1667 

1. 0000 

1.2839 

Male 

SD 

0.  9167 

0. 9236 

1. 0887 

1. 0029 

N 

30 

47 

29 

106 

Mean 

2. 3000 

1. 3830 

1.4828 

1.6698 

Female 

SD 

1. 0554 

0. 9902 

1.0219 

1. 0842 

N 

35 

18 

28 

81 

Mean 

1. 9077 

1.3231 

1. 2456 

1. 5026 

Total 

SD 

1. 0417 

0.  9700 

1. 0737 

1. 0664 

N 

65 

65 

57 

187 
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Table  lb.  Analysis  of  Variance  for  "Ascribed-Traits" 


Source 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Between  groups 

2 

8.8066 

8. 7717 

< . 001 

Between  sexes 

1 

9. 7551 

9. 7165 

< . 001 

Interaction 

2 

0. 9425 

0. 9387 

n.  s . 

The  results  in  Tables  la  and  lb  show  that  the  extent  of  what  has  been 
termed  "ascribed-traits"  was  significantly  different  for  the  three  groups, 
namely,  Indian,  North  Carolina  College,  and  Duke  University,  with  the 
Indian  group  scoring  maximum.  Since  the  SDs  for  the  two  American  groups 
were  about  the  same  and  the  difference  between  them  was  of  a small  size, 
it  implies  that  the  two  American  groups  were  not  different  from  each  other. 
The  significance  of  the  column  effect  implies,  therefore,  that  the  Indian 
sample  was  different  from  the  combined  American  sample.  Males  and 
females  also  differ  significantly,  with  females  having  a higher  score. 
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Table  2a.  Means  and  SDs  for  the  Three 
Groups  for  "Personal-Traits" 


Group 

Indian 

N.  C.  College 

Duke 

T otal 

Mean 

2.8857 

3. 0556 

2. 5714 

2.8148 

Male 

SD 

0.  9322 

1. 1618 

1. 1362 

1. 0619 

N 

30 

47 

29 

106 

Mean 

2. 3000 

2. 9149 

2. 3448 

2. 5849 

F emale 

SD 

0. 9523 

1.1947  ‘ 

1. 0446 

1. 1201 

N 

35 

18 

28 

81 

Mean 

2, 6154 

2. 9539 

2.4561 

2. 6844 

Total 

SD 

0. 9794 

1. 1783 

1. 0868 

1. 0983 

N 

65 

65 

57 

187 

Table  2b. 

Analysis 

of  Variance  for  ' 

'Per  sonal- Traits 

1 t 

Source 

■ 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Between  gr 

oups 

2 

4. 3070 

3. 7147 

< . 025 

Between  sexes 

1 

4. 3467 

3. 7490 

< . 025 

Interaction 

2 

0. 8003 

0. 6903 

n.  s . 

The  results  for  "personal-traits"  show  that  the  extent  of  what  has 


been  called  in  this  study  "personal-traits"  was  significantly  different  for 
the  three  groups,  with  the  N.  C.  College  group  scoring  maximum  in  this 
case  (see  Tables  2a  and  2b).  In  this  case  the  two  American  groups  also 
differed  from  each  other.  As  before,  the  males  and  females  differed 
significantly,  but  this  time  males  scored  higher  than  females. 
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Table  3a.  Means  and  SDs  for  the  Three 
Groups  for  "Values" 


Group 

Indian 

N.  C.  Gollege 

Duke 

Total 

Mean 

0.  5429 

0. 3889 

1.  1786 

0. 7283 

Male 

SD 

0.  8859 

0. 6077 

0. 9833 

0. 9221 

N 

30 

47 

29 

106 

Mean 

0. 4000 

0.  1702 

0.  8621 

0. 4245 

F emale 

SD 

0. 6215 

0.3799  ’ 

1. 0903 

0. 7552 

N 

35 

18 

28 

81 

Mean 

0. 4769 

0. 2308 

1. 0175 

0. 5561 

Total 

SD 

0. 7727 

0. 4599 

1. 0435 

0. 8429 

N 

65 

65 

57 

187 

Table 

3b.  Analysis  of  Variance 

for  "Values" 

Source 

’ 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Between  gr 

oups 

2 

8. 4892 

13. 9233 

< . 001 

Between  sexes 

1 

2. 2004 

3. 6089 

< . 025 

Interaction 

2 

0. 1088 

0. 1785 

n.  s . 

Tables  3a  and  3b  show  that  scores  on  the  dimension  "values"  are 
very  significantly  different  for  the  three  groups,  with  the  Duke  University 
group  scoring  maximum  in  this  case.  The  means  of  the  two  American 
groups  are  significantly  different  from  each  other  as  well.  For  this  dimen- 
sion males  and  females  differ  significantly,  with  the  males  scoring  higher 
on  "values"  than  females. 
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Self-Presentation  and  Perception  of  the  Other 

Similar  analyses  were  carried  out  for  the  three  groups  to  assess 

self-presentation  and  perception  of  the  other  in  the  social  situation  (party). 

That  is,  each  self-style  was  analyzed  for  perception  of  the  other,  referred 

\ 

to  here  as  seeking,  which  reflects  one*s  perceptual  dispositions,  and  for 
what  the  subject  wished  to  reveal  about  himself,  that  is,  self-presentation, 
referred  to  here  as  presenting.  This  analysis  was  performed  for  situations 
where  the  other  person  involved  was  a member  of  the  same  sex  and  of  the 
opposite  sex  to  self.  These  results  presented  a mixed  picture. 

As  far  as  both  "seeking"  and  "presenting"  are  concerned,  there  were 
no  group  or  sex  differences  with  respect  to  the  three  self- styles  in  the  situa- 
tion where  the  other  person  was  of  the  same  sex.  With  regard  to  "present- 
ing, " however,  the  interactions  between  sex  and  groups  for  "personal- 
traits"  and  "values"  were  significant  at  the  0.05  and  0.001  levels,  respec- 
tively. For  "personal-traits,  " Indian  males  scored  higher,  while  for  the 
American  sample,  the  females  had  higher  scores.  This,  in  other  words, 
implies  that  the  Indian  male*s  position  on  "personal-traits"  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  American  female,  or  vice  versa.  The  interaction  significance 
of  "values"  was  contributed  to  by  the  high  score  for  the  Indian  females  and 
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the  American  males . This  implies,  likewise,  that  the  Indian  female  is 

similar  in  "values"  score  to  the  American  male,  or  vice  versa, 

Vi'hen  the  other  person  was  of  the  opposite  sex,  results  for  the  three 

self-styles  with  respect  to  "seeking"  were  not  as  consistent  as  in  the  case 

where  the  person  was  of  the  same  sex.  Also  with  reference  to  "presenting" 

in  the  situation  where  the  other  person  was  of  the  opposite  sex,  there  was 

no  sex  difference  in  any  of  the  three  self- styles, 

\ 

Social  Situation  and  Perception 

In  the  following  tables,  intercorrelations  between  the  subject’s  tend- 
encies in  "seeking"  and  "presenting"  traits  when  the  other  person  was  of 
the  same  or  opposite  sex  as  that  of  the  perceiver  are  presented.  These 
intercorrelations  are  shown  for  "ascribed-traits,  " "personal-traits,  " and 
"values.  " The  higher  the  correlations,  the  greater  are  the  consistencies 
of  the  groups  in  what  they  like  to  seek  or  perceive  and  how  they  like  to 


portray  themselves  to  others. 
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Table  4. 
for  " 

Intercorrelations  between  "Seeking"  and 
Ascribed-Traits"  When  the  Other  Person 
Same  Sex  or  Opposite  Sex 

"Presenting" 
is  of  the 

Seeking  in 

Presenting  to 

Group 

N 

Seeking  vs  presenting  same  vs 

same  vs 

Same  sex 

Opposite  sex  opposite  sex 

opposite  sex 

Indian 

65 

.45 

.54  .49 

. 51 

N.  C. 

, 

College 

65 

. 53 

.57  .27 

. 30 

Duke 

57 

. 62 

.69  .61 

. 53 

The  correlations  {Table  4),  although  not  statistically  significant, 
suggest  that  the  groups  tended  to  differ  in  their  consistencies  in  "seeking" 
and  "presenting,  " The  Duke  University  group  tended  to  be  most  consistent 
in  its  behavior  of  "seeking"  and  "presenting"  attributes  regardless  of 
whether  the  other  person  was  of  the  same  or  opposite  sex  to  self;  whereas 
for  the  other  two  groups  sex  of  the  other  person  seemed  to  make  some 
difference.  However,  all  the  groups  tended  to  agree  more  on  "seeking" 
and  "presenting"  when  the  other  person  was  of  the  opposite  sex,  rather 
than  the  same  sex  as  self.  This  trend  was  most  pronounced  for  the  Indian 
sample  as  evidenced  by  a larger  difference  (.  54  vs  . 45)  in  the  correspond- 
ing correlations. 

Smaller  correlations  for  the  N.  C.  College  group,  both  for  "seeking" 
and  "presenting,  " indicate  that  this  group  tended  to  be  influenced  by  the  sex 
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of  the  interacting  person. 

Table  5.  Intercorrelations  between  "Seeking"  and 
"Presenting"  for  "Personal-Traits" 


Group 

N 

Seeking 
Same  sex 

vs  presenting 
Opposite  sex 

Seeking  in 
same  vs 
opposite  sex 

Presenting  to 
same  vs 
opposite  sex 

Indian 

65 

.41 

. 65 

.43 

. 63 

N.  C. 

\ 

College 

65 

. 60 

.69 

. 22 

. 34 

Duke 

57 

.47 

. 36 

.51 

. 61 

The  results  (Table  5)  show  that  for  the  Indian  and  N.  C.  College 
groups  sex  tended  to  be  associated  with  differences  in  "seeking"  and  "pre- 
senting" behavior,  greater  consistency  being  observed  in  the  person  of  the 
opposite  sex.  For  the  Duke  University  group,  the  trend  was  reversed; 
greater  consistency  was  observed  in  the  person  of  the  same  sex.  The 
maximum  differential  behavior  was  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  sample  as 
revealed  by  the  corresponding  difference  (.65  vs  .41)  in  correlations. 

With  regard  to  both  "seeking"  and  "presenting,  " the  N.  C.  College 
group  tended  to  be  influenced  by  the  sex  of  the  interacting  person. 

For  all  the  three  groups,  "seeking"  tendency  was  more  dependent  on 
the  sex  of  the  other  person,  as  is  shown  by  smaller  correlations,  than 
"presenting"  behavior.  This  tendency  seemed  to  be  more  pronounced  in 
the  case  of  Indians,  which  was  reflected  in  a larger  (.63  vs  .43)  difference 
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in  these  corresponding  correlations. 

Table  6.  Intercorrelations  between  "Seeking"  and 
"Presenting"  for  "Values" 


Group 

N 

Seeking 
Same  sex 

vs  presenting 
Opposite  sex 

Seeking  in 
same  vs 
opposite  sex 

Presenting  to 
same  vs 
opposite  sex 

Indian 

65 

. 67 

.69 

. 52 

. 76 

N.  C. 

\ 

College 

65 

.74 

. 71 

.39 

. 63 

Duke 

57 

. 38 

. 53 

. 54 

. 60 

The  correlations  (Table  6)  are  only  suggestive  that  for  the  Indian  and 
N.  C.  College  groups  sex  of  the  other  person  did  not  have  any  bearing  upon 
self-presentation  and  perception  of  the  other.  The  Duke  University  group, 
on  the  other  hand,  exhibited  less  consistency  in  correlations  which  suggests 
that  this  group  seems  to  be  influenced  by  the  sex  factor. 

"Seeking"  behavior  was  affected  by  the  sex  of  the  other  only  in  the 
case  of  N.  C.  College,  where  the  correlation  was  low. 

On  the  question  of  "presenting,  " for  all  the  three  groups,  the  sex 
factor  had  no  special  significance  as  seen  by  high  correlations. 
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Occupational  Situation  and  Perception 

The  results  presented  so  far  pertain  to  perception  in  a social  situa- 
tion. We  shall  now  present  data  referring  to  self-presentation  and  percep- 
tion of  the  other,  when  subjects  are  presented  with  occupational  or 
business  situation,  that  is,  when  asked  to  name  traits  they  consider 
important  when  hiring  a person  for  a job,  or  when  the  self  is  being  hired 
for  a job. 

Hiring  another  for  a job.  In  the  following  tables,  results  are  pre- 
sented for  the  three  groups  for  perception  of  the  other  in  an  occupational 
situation. 
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Table  7a.  Means  and  SDs  for  "Ascribed-Traits " 
When  Hiring  a Persoti  for  a Job 


Group 

Indian 

N.  C.  College 

Duke 

Total 

Mean 

0.8571 

1. 5000 

0. 7500 

0. 9629 

Male 

SD 

0.8452 

1. 2485 

0. 7515 

0. 9545 

N 

30 

47 

29 

106 

Mean 

0. 7667 

1.0000 

1.0345 

0. 9433 

F emale 

SD 

0.8584 

1.0000 

1. 1490 

1. 0031 

N 

35 

18 

28 

81 

Mean 

0.8154 

1.  1385 

0.  8947 

0. 9518 

T otal 

SD 

0. 8458 

1.0880 

0.  9762 

0. 9798 

N 

65 

65 

57 

187 

Table  7b. 

Analysis 

of  Variance  for 

"Ascribed- 

T raits" 

Source 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Between  gr 

oups 

2 

3.1242 

3.3191 

< . 025 

Between  sexes 

1 

0.4481 

0.4761 

n.  s . 

Interaction 

2 

2.  2106 

2.  3485 

n.  s . 

The  between  group  variance  (Table  7b)  indicates  that  the  three  groups 
differed  from  each  other  on  "ascribed-traits " in  "seeking"  with  respect  to 


hiring  a person  for  a job. 
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Table  8a.  Means  and  SDs  for  "Personal-Traits" 
When  Hiring  a Person  for  a Job 


Group 

Indian 

N.  C.  College 

Duke 

Total 

Mean 

2.  6857 

2. 0000 

2. 1071 

2. 3333 

Male 

SD 

0.  9933 

1. 1882 

1. 0660 

1.0954 

N 

30 

47 

29 

106 

Mean 

2. 5333 

2.  0851 

2.  1724 

2. 2358 

F emale 

SD 

1.2243 

1.2993  ' 

1. 2555 

1. 2690 

N 

35 

18 

28 

81 

Mean 

2.  6154 

2. 0615 

2. 1404 

2. 2780 

T otal 

SD 

1, 0900 

1. 2609 

1. 1563 

1. 1948 

N 

65 

65 

57 

187 

Table  8b 

. Analysis 

of  Variance  for 

"Personal- 

Traits" 

Source 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Between 

g r oup  s 

2 

5. 2798 

3. 7700 

< . 01 

Between 

sexes 

1 

0. 0000 

0. 0000 

n.  s . 

Interaction 

2 

0. 2493 

0. 1780 

n,  s . 

The  results  (Tables  8a  and  8b)  show  that  the  three  groups  were  signif' 
icantly  different  on  this  style,  with  the  Indian  group  scoring  significantly 
higher  than  the  American  groups. 
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Table 

9a.  Means  and  SDs  for 

"Values"  When 

Hiring  a Person  for 

a Job 

Group 

Indian  N.  C.  College 

Duke 

T otal 

Mean 

1.4571  0.8889 

1.7500 

1. 4320 

Male 

SD 

1,0667  0.9634 

0.8872 

1.0239 

N 

30  47 

29 

106 

Mean 

1.7000  1.2340 

1.5517 

1. 4528 

F emale 

SD 

1.2636  1.1270 

1. 0207 

1. 1475 

N 

35  18 

28 

81 

Mean 

1,5692  1.1385 

1. 6491 

1.4438 

T otal 

SD 

1.1588  1.0880 

0. 9542 

1. 0928 

N 

65  65 

57 

187 

Table  9b,  Analysis  of  Variance  for  "Values” 


Source 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Between  groups 

2 

5. 9350 

5. 1249 

< . 001 

Between  sexes 

1 

0.7270 

0. 6278 

n.  s . 

Interaction 

2 

1. 1975 

1. 0340 

n.  s . 

The  results  (Tables  9a  and  9b)  show  that  "values"  was  significantly 
different  for  the  three  groups,  with  the  Duke  University  group  scoring  the 
highest,  and  the  N.  C.  College  group,  the  lowest. 
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Self  being  hired  for  a job«  In  the  following  tables,  results  are  pre- 
sented for  the  three  groups  for  self-pr esentation  in  an  occupational 
siti-iation. 


Table  10a.  Means  and  SDs  for  "Ascribed-Traits " 
When  Self  is  Being  Hired  for  a Job 


Group 

Indian 

N.  C.  College 

Duke 

Total 

Mean 

. 7429 

.6111  ' 

. 4642 

. 6172 

Male 

SD 

. 8521 

. 8498 

. 5762 

. 7675 

N 

30 

47 

29 

106 

Mean 

.6667 

. 7234 

. 6897 

. 6891 

F emale 

SD 

. 8023 

.9017 

. 8906 

. 8637 

N 

35 

18 

28 

81 

Mean 

. 7077 

. 6923 

. 5790 

. 6631 

Total 

SD 

. 8339 

. 8825 

. 7547 

. 8223 

N 

65 

65 

57 

187 

Table  10b. 

Analysis 

of  Variance  for 

"Ascribed- 

Traits" 

Source 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Between  gr 

oups 

2 

. 2478 

. 3611 

n.  s . 

Between  sexes 

1 

. 3272 

. 4769 

n.  s . 

Interaction 

2 

. 3332 

.4856 

n.  s . 

The  results  (Tables  lOa  and  10b)  show  that  there  were  no  significant 
differences  between  the  groups  on  this  style.  , 
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Table  11a.  Means  and  SDs  for  "Personal-Traits" 
When  Self  is  Being  Hired  for  a Job 


Group 

Indian 

N.  C.  College 

Duke 

T otal 

Mean 

2. 6571 

2. 2778 

1.8929 

2. 3086 

Male 

SD 

1. 2821 

1. 5265 

0. 9165 

1. 2613 

N 

30 

47 

29 

106 

Mean 

2. 7000 

2. 0213 

2. 2069 

2. 2641 

Female  SD 

0. 9879 

1.2767 

1. 1765 

1. 1976 

N 

35 

18 

28 

81 

Mean 

2. 6769 

2. 0923 

2. 0526 

2. 2834 

Total  SD 

1. 1471 

1. 3431 

1. 0593 

1. 2225 

N 

65 

65 

57 

187 

Table  11b. 

Analysis 

of  Variance  for 

"Pe  rsonal- Traits  " 

Source 

df 

MS 

F p 

Between  groups 

2 

6. 5578 

4.5615  <.01 

Between  sexes 

1 

0. 0482 

0.0336  n.  s . 

Interaction 

2 

1. 1694 

0.8135  n. s . 

The  results  (Tables  11a  and  11b)  indicate  that  the  mean  for  Indians 
on  "personal-traits"  was  significantly  different  from  the  American  means 
under  the  business  instructions.  There  were  no  substantial  differences 
between  the  two  American  groups,  nor  were  there  sex  differences. 
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Table  12a.  Means  and  SDs  for  "Values"  When 
Self  is  Being  Hired  for  a Job 


Group 

Indian 

N.  C.  College 

Duke 

Total 

Mean 

1. 6000 

0. 7778 

2. 0000 

1. 5555 

Male  SD 

1.  1167 

0. 8985 

0. 9813 

1. 0954 

N 

30 

47 

29 

106 

Mean 

1. 6333 

1. 2979 

1. 5517 

1. 4622 

F emale  SD 

1.0662 

0.9305  ' 

0. 8275 

0. 9479 

N 

35 

18 

28 

81 

Mean 

1. 6154 

1. 1539 

1. 7719 

1. 5026 

T otal  SD 

1. 0853 

0. 9225 

0. 9262 

1. 0126 

N 

6 5 

65 

57 

187 

Table 

12b.  Analysis  of  Variance 

for  "Values" 

Source 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

Between  groups 

2 

8. 6640 

9. 1450 

< . 001 

Between  sexes 

1 

0. 0529 

0. 0559 

n.  s . 

Interaction 

2 

3. 3662 

3. 5531 

< . 025 

The  results  (Tables  12a  and  12b)  indicate  that  the  mean  for  the  N.  C. 


College  subjects  was  significantly  less  than  those  for  the  Indian  and  the 
Duke  University  groups.  In  addition,  there  is  a significant  interaction 
term.  While  N.  C.  College  females  used  a "values"  orientation  more  than 
N.  C.  College  males,  for  the  Duke  University  group,  the  opposite  was  true. 


Chapter  IV 


DISCUSSION  AND  SUMMARY 


Self-Image 

The  questionnaire  used  to  measure  self-image,  self-presentation  and 
perception  of  the  other  is  seen  to  be  quite  effective  in  showing  up  significant 
differences.  Looking  first  at  the  results  for  the  samples  (ignoring  sex 
differences),  we  find  that  the  samples  vary  significantly  in  self-image.  It 
is  seen  that  on  "ascribed-traits"  the  Indians  score  highest  compared  to  the 
two  American  groups.  On  the  other  hand,  the  N.  C.  College  group  is  highly 
characterized  by  "personal-traits,  " while  the  Duke  University  group  scores 
highly  on  "values.  " In  sum,  the  results  show  differences  in  perception 
corresponding  to  Riesman*s  character  types,  Indians  being  "tradition- 
directed,  " American  Negroes  "inner-directed,  " and  white  Americans 
"other-directed. " 

Let  us  consider  the  Indian  culture  and  society.  Although  there  is 
multiplicity  of  traditions  in  India,  there  is  an  overall  integration  of  ideas 
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and  values  in  Indian  civilization;  and  in  the  realm  of  social  organization, 
there  is  always  a certain  arrangement  of  relationships  among  men  who  are 
hierarchically  ranked.  Similarly  within  a family,  there  is  rank  by  genea- 
logical and  chronological  age.  Social  segmentation  is  a dominant  theme 
in  Indian  culture,  and  the  individual  belongs  to  a well-defined  joint  family 
or  lineage,  to  a community  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  every  activity  or  behavior 
the  individual  characteristically  identifies  himself  as  one  belonging  in  a 
hierarchy  outside  of  himself. 

From  Riesman's  theory,  it  follows  that  the  Indian  who  is  "tradition- 
directed"  hardly  thinks  of  himself  as  an  individual;  he  is  not  sufficiently 
separated  psychologically  from  his  family  or  his  group.  Hence  we  hypoth- 
esized that  the  Indian  sample,  as  compared  to  the  American,  would  score 
highly  on  "ascribed-traits " because  the  specific  traits  included  in  this 
classification  are  such  as  to  reflect  the  traditional  outlook  of  people  on  life. 
This  hypothesis  was  confirmed. 

In  the  American  culture  the  American  is  not  as  much  concerned  about 
the  traditional,  ancestral  past  as  about  the  contemporary  others.  He  is 
exceptionally  sensitive  to  the  actions  and  wishes  of  others.  He  needs 
approval;  and  direction  may  be  said  to  be  external.  He  is  taught  to  do  the 
"best-possible"  in  any  given  situation.  As  Riesman  puts  it,  possibly 
because  of  the  enhanced  power  of  the  social  group,  he  feels  helpless,  and 
has  therefore  to  find  strength  in  himself.  Unl\ke  the  tradition-directed 
Indian,  the  American  feels  to  be  an  individual  who  ought  to  shape  his  own 
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destiny  in  terms  of  personal,  lifelong  goals.  With  this  kind  of  orientation 

in  his  interpersonal  relations  too,  his  ability  to  be  successful  in  social 

conformity  and/or  failing  which  the  personal  identity  and  strengths  per  se 

are  looked  up  to  by  the  American  in  perceiving  self.  He  has  to  either  fall 

back  on  his  personal  framework  or  on  his  cherished  activities,  interests, 

values  and  the  like;  hence  the  two  American  groups  exhibiting  "personal- 

traits"  and  "values"  styles  may  be  said  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  cultural 

\ 

expectations . 

As  predicted,  the  N.  C.  College  group  of  Negroes  is  characterized 
by  "personal-traits,  " while  the  Duke  University  group  is  given  to  "values.  " 
Although  both  these  groups  are  embedded  in  the  total  American  culture,  no 
population,  within  a stated  cultural  boundary,  can  be  assumed  to  be  uniform 
with  respect  to  any  variable  or  behavioral  style.  So,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  American  Negro  group  differs  in  self-image  from  that  of  the  white 
Americans.  The  former  group  may  be  said  to  be  less  privileged  socio- 
economically and  so  have  to  feel  a stronger  need  to  rely  on  self-worth  and 
identification  than  the  white  Americans.  The  Negro  population  is  in  some- 
what of  a transition  stage,  trying  to  identify  with  the  attitudes,  behavior 
and  life  of  the  white  people.  The  American  Negroes,  in  essence,  are  an 
aspiring  and  achievement-oriented  group,  resembling  the  people  of  the 
"inner-directed"  society.  This  Negro  group,  therefore,  tends  to  refer 
more  to  self,  which  possibly  represents  a sense  of  personal  gain  and  con- 
trol over  life.  The  category  of  "personal-traits"  includes  traits  which  are 
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all  indicative  of  attempts  to  cling  to  or  inflate  the  self.  High  degree  of 
"personal-traits"  here  for  the  Negroes  may  be  a means  of  coping  vdth  their 
failure  to  be  in  full  conformity  with  the  contemporaries  in  the  society. 

The  Duke  University  group  comprised  of  the  white  Americans  shows 
a significant  tendency  to  respond  with  specific  traits  included  in  the  dimen- 
sion "values.  " We  hypothesized  that  "values"  is  really  a dimension  which 
is  intimately  related  to  what  is  termed  "other-directed"  society.  In  the 
"other-directed"  society,  the  social  and  behavioral  conformity  is  the  most 
important  aspect;  and  this  is  obtained  by  being  highly  sensitive  to  the  actions 
and  wishes  of  others  in  the  society.  The  American  society,  especially  the 
young,  urban,  and  higher  socio-economic  segment  (more  true  of  Duke 
University  than  the  N.  C.  College),  is  to  Riesman  a typical  example  of 
"other-directed"  society. 

It  seems,  therefore,  from  the  above  observations  tha.t  our  postulation 
of  the  three  self- styles  are  tenable  and  each  is  more  clearly  relevant  and 
characteristic  to  a culture  or  more  precisely  to  a certain  class  of  persons. 
These  are,  however,  cultural  constructs  which  are  generalizations  and 
syntheses  of  behavior  shared  by  and/or  produced  by  groups. 

There  were  also  significant  sex  differences  on  each  of  the  three 
dimensions,  over  and  above  the  group  differences.  Males  and  females  do 
not  necessarily  share  the  same  values,  the  same  role  cognitions  and  the 
same  emotional  structure.  On  "ascribed-traits " the  females  score  higher 
than  the  male  (p  <.  001),  while  the  males  score  significantly  higher  on 
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"personal-traits"  (p  < .025)  and  "values"  (p  < .001).  While  the  Indian 
females^  tendency  for  "ascribed- traits"  may  be  in  conformity  with  the 
hypothesis,  it  may  be  somewhat  puzzling  that  both  the  Duke  University  and 
the  N.  C.  College  groups  should  a.lso  be  characterized  by  the  same  style  of 
behavior.  This  suggests  that  even  within  the  same  society  sex  is  an  impor- 
tant variable  in  self-image.  Possibly  the  American  females  are  not  as 

independent  and  tradition  free  in  self-identification  as  males  are;  that  is, 

\ 

the  Arcierican  females  are  perhaps  less  "other-directed.  " This  finding  is 
contrary  to  the  popular  conceptions  about  the  American  females.  It  suggests 
that  the  females,  irrespective  of  the  cultural  differences,  as  a class  are  in 
general  more  "tradition-directed"  than  the  males. 

As  regards  "ascribed-traits " and  "personal-traits,  " the  sex  differ- 
ence appears  mainly  contributed  to  by  the  Indian  group.  The  means  of  the 
American  groups  for  males  and  females  (see  Tables  la  and  2a,  pages  21 
and  23)  appear  quite  similar.  The  interaction  of  the  analysis  of  variance 
was  not  significant,  however. 

In  sum,  we  may  say  that  sex  differences  do  exist  as  far  as  self-image 
is  concerned.  There  is  a hint  that  this  sex  difference  may  be  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  case  of  the  Indian  group  than  in  the  other  two.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  male-female  difference  is  more  marked  in  the  Indian 
than  in  the  American  society.  This  may  be  also  due  to  variations  in  attitudes 
toward  the  sexes  and  the  roles  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  Indian  and  American 
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Self-Presentation  and  Perception  of  the  Other 

Social  situation.  As  far  as  tendency  to  "seek"  to  perceive  the  other 
is  concerned,  when  the  other  person  in  question  is  of  the  same  sex  as  that 
of  the  self,  there  were  no  group  or  sex  differences.  This  is  also  suggested 

I 

by  intercorrelations  between  self-presentation  (presenting)  and  perception 
of  the  other  (seeking).  Although  the  three  groups  differ  in  their  cultural 
and  social  structure,  the  same  sex  situation  does  not  have  any  influence 
upon  these  groups.  This  is  so  because  this  situation  is  a sort  of  "back- 
stage"  self-revelation. 

Interestingly,  however,  while  in  self-image  for  "ascribed-traits " the 
order  is  Indian,  N.  C.  College,  and  Duke  University,  here  this  order  is 
reversed  for  the  same  self-style.  This  may  be  due  to  the  kind  of  inter- 
personal relations  in  everyday  life  in  the  American  society  where  the  inter- 
action and  exchange  of  communication  are  normally  to  be  confined  to  non- 
personal and  conventional  topics.  On  the  contrary,  the  Indians  tend  to  be 
les s '"tradition-directed  in  social  situations,  possibly  because  in  Indian 
society  it  is  appropriate,  perhaps  even  expected,  to  inquire  about  personal 
life,  attitudes  and  interests  when  interacting  with  another. 

With  respect  to  seeking,  when  the  other  person  is  of  an  opposite  sex, 
the  situation  is  really  defined  as  a potential  spouse.  Hence  this  situation 
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carries  differential  meaning  to  the  three  groups,  differing  in  their  sociali- 
zation with  regard  to  sex.  No  such  difference  was  observed  for  same-sex 
condition.  In  view  of  this  variation  in  the  potential  definition  and  meaning, 
sex  differences  were  also  observed  for  "personal-traits"  and  "ascribed- 
traits,  " the  latter  being  especially  important  for  women. 

Self-presentation  provides  basically  the  same  pattern.  Indian  males, 
more  than  females,  are  trying  to  establish  themselves  in  the  face  of  social 
situations;  and  so  they  are  moving  away  from  traditional  outlook  to  "inner- 
directed"  behavior.  The  American  females  conform  to  their  self-image 
pattern  and  are  not  as  fully  "other-directed"  as  the  American  males  are. 
The  Indian  females  deviate  from  their  self-image  pattern,  and  are  more 
"other-directed"  when  the  person  is  of  the  same  sex  as  self.  This  is 
because  the  Indian  females  perhaps  do  not  have  any  inhibition  or  social 
restraint  which  would  show  up  in  the  presence  of  the  opposite  sex. 

There  is  again  some  support  to  the  idea  that  the  two  groups,  Duke 
University  and  Indian,  are  more  stable  and  definite  in  their  self-presenta- 
tion than  the  N.  C.  College  group,  as  seen  by  consistencies  in  intercorre- 
lations. It  seems  that  the  N.  C.  College  group  is  still  in  the  process  of 
settling  to  a fixed  pattern  of  interaction  with  others.  This  group  is 
presently  more  situationally  oriented  and  is  perhaps  trying  hopefully  to 
make  "best-possible,  " which  is  characteristic  of  the  contemporary  white 
Americans.  Possibly,  the  members  of  this  group  feel  as  underdogs  that 
they  must  conform  to  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  a "generalized"  other. 
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In  sum,  it  seems  that  the  same-sex  condition  is  more  or  less  like 
"back-stage"  self- revelation.  The  three  groups,  despite  va,ried  social  con- 
ditions, do  not  differ  on  this.  In  the  opposite- sex  condition,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  individual  gets  to  be  defined  as  a potential  spouse  and  hence  the 
groups  differ  on  this.  "Seeking"  rather  than  "presenting"  seems  to  be 
influenced  by  the  sex  of  the  perceived  person.  This  is  especially  so  for 

the  N.  C.  College  and  Indian  groups.  For  the  conformity  oriented  Duke 

\ 

University  group,  sex  factor  has  less  influence. 

Occupational  situation.  As  anticipated,  the  three  groups  differ  signif- 
icantly for  all  the  three  self-styles  in  perceiving  the  other  person  for  a job. 
No  sex  differences  were  observed.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  University 
group  which  maintains  a "values"  approach  is  there  conformity  between 
self-image  and  perceiving  the  other  for  a job.  However,  this  group  tends 
to  lean  a little  on  "ascribed-traits"  too.  The  N.  0.  College  group  goes 
further  than  the  Duke  University  group  and  is  characterized  by  "ascribed- 
traits.  " This  is  a shift  from  its  "personal-traits"  of  self-image,  a step 
"backwards.  " This  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  remnants  of  "tradition- 
direction"  may  still  be  found  among  the  southern  Negro  population.  This 
trend  is  still  to  be  seen  to  a slight  degree  even  in  the  Duke  University  group. 
This  implies  that  the  American  Negroes  are  conscious  of  the  need  to  employ 
people  whose  status  and  traditional  family  and  other  backgrounds  are  known. 
While  in  self-image  the  Indians  are  "tradition-directed,  " they  are  "inner- 
directed  in  seeking  someone  else  for  a job.  This  means  that  they  are 
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concerned  about  the  individuals  personal  standing.  The  Indian  group  is 
seen  to  be  freeing  itself  from  "tradition-directed"  pattern. 

In  the  job  seeking  situation,  that  is,  when  the  self  is  being  hired  for 

a job,  no  significant  differences  were  observed  between  the  groups  for 

"ascribed-traits,  " while  for  "personal-traits"  and  "values"  they  differed 

significantly.  Unlike  seeking  someone  else  for  a job,  seeking  a job  is  a 

standardized  situation,  most  like  to  a universalis  tic  set  of  criteria. 

\ 

Between  self-image  and  seeking  a job,  there  is  complete  conformity  for 
all  the  three  groups,  the  Indians  being  characterized  by  "ascribed-traits,  " 
the  N.  C.  College,  "personal«traits"  and  the  Duke  University  group, 
"values . " 

The  two  situations  have  the  same  impact  upon  the  Duke  University 
group  which  is  most  stable  and  consistent  in  behavior;  while  for  the  other 
two  which  are  in  somewhat  of  a transition,  the  situations  have  differential 
meanings.  The  transition,  however,  may  be  seen  to  be  gradual.  When 
being  hired,  the  Indian  and  the  N.  C.  College  groups  are  still  true  to  their 
original  self-image  patterns  or  styles,  but  in  hiring  someone  else  they 
tend  to  move  away  from  this  framework. 

Summary 


This  study  investigated  the  relationship  of  cultural  differences  to 
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self-image,  self-presentation,  and  perception  of  the  other  in  the  society. 

The  three  groups  studied- -Indian,  white  Americans  and  American  Negroes-- 
show  significant  differences  in  self-image.  The  results  confirm  the  hypoth- 
esis, based  on  Riesman*s  character  types,  that  the  Indians  are  "tradition- 
directed,  " the  white  Americans  are  "other-directed,  " and  the  American 
Negroes  are  "inner-directed"  in  self-image.  Sex  differences  were 
observed. 

While  the  Indians*  self-image  is  "tradition-directed,  " their  perception 
of  the  other  is  characterized  by  an  "inner-directed"  trend.  In  self-presen- 
tation and  perception  of  the  other  in  occupational  situation  also,  the  Indians 
are  "inner-directed.  " 

The  American  Negroes  are  "inner-directed"  in  both  self-image  and 
in  perceiving  the  other  in  social  situations;  but  in  the  occupational  situation, 
in  perceiving  the  other,  they  are  "tradition-directed.  " 

The  white  Americans  are  "other-directed"  in  self-image  and  percep- 
tion of  the  other  in  both  social  and  occupational  situations;  but  they  are  also 
"tradition-directed"  in  perceiving  the  other  in  a social  situation,  which 
might  be  because  they  are  southern  to  a large  degree,  where  remnants  of 
"tradition-direction,  " as  Riesman  put  it,  may  still  be  observed. 

No  group  differences  were  observed  in  self— presentation  in  a social 
situation. 

On  the  whole,  the  three  groups  are  more  consistent  in  self-presenta- 
tion and  perceiving  the  other  person  of  an  opposite  sex. 
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The  findings  of  the  study  are  based  on  small  samples  of  college 
students  and  their  views  need  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of  other 
classes  of  peoples  in  the  societies.  Hence,  a more  controlled  study  with 
larger,  stratified,  random  samples  would  prove  valuable. 


APPENDIX 


APPENDIX 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


This  is  a questionnaire  intended  to  provide  data  for  a study  of  some  of 
the  current  concerns  of  college  students.  You  are  not  requested  to  sign  your 
name,  so  please  answer  frankly  and  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  Please  do 
not  spend  too  much  time  on  the  questions. 

1.  Sex:  Male  Female 

2.  Class 

3.  Major 

4.  Date  of  Birth 

5.  If  someone  were  to  ask  you  "who  are  you,  " what  answer  would  you  give 
him?  Mention  five  replies  (excluding  your  name)  you  would  give  to  this 
question. 

I am 

I am 

I am 

I am 

I am  


(49) 
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6.  (A)  It  is  a common  experience  that  we  meet  new  people  at  parties  or 

other  functions.  We  may  be  introduced  to  each  other.  When  a 
person  is  thus  introduced,  it  is  good  to  know  some  information 
about  that  person,  and  you  would  like  that  person  also  to  know 
something  about  you.  The  questions  below  refer  to  some  of  these 
situations.  You  are  requested  to  list  five  aspects  for  each  question. 

a)  If  you  were  to  meet  a person  of  the  same  sex  as  you  at  a party, 
what  would  you  like  to  know  about  the  person? 

1.  

2.  

3.  

4.  

5.  

b)  What  would  you  want  the  person  to  know  about  you? 

1. 

2.  

3.  

4. 


5. 


c)  If  you  were  to  meet  a person  of  the  opposite  sex  (to  you)  at  a 


party,  what  would  you  like  to  know  about  the  person? 

1.  

2.  

3.  

4.  

5.  

d)  What  would  you  want  the  person  to  know  about  you? 

1.  

2„  

3.  

4.  

5.  

(B)  When  you  want  to  hire  or  employ  a person  for  a job,  you  like  to 
know  something  about  him,  besides  his  specific  qualifications  for 
the  job.  Similarly  if  you  are  going  to  be  employed  by  someone  else. 


you  would  like  him±  to  know  something  about  you.  To  each  of  the 
questions  below,  please  list  five  aspects. 
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a)  Suppose  you  were  to  hire  or  employ  a person  for  a job,  what 
would  you  like  to  know- -be sides  specific  qualifications--about  the 
person  ? 

1. 


4. 

5. 


b)  Suppose  you  were  to  be  hired  or  employed  by  a person  for  a job. 
What  would  you  like  the  person  to  know--besides  specific  qualifica- 
tions--about  you? 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
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